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BUILDING FOR AUTHORSHIP 
Lessons from the Experience of Octavus Roy Cohen 


'T F at first you don’t sueeeed——”’ 
Reluctant as we may feel about putting this hoary copy- 


book maxim into cold type once more, here we are almost 
driven to it. Most of us would be glad to give it decent burial if 
it would ever stay buried, but always someone comes along and 
revives it. 

The latest resuscitator is Octavus Roy Cohen, successful de- 
lineator of negro life, whose tales have been appearing so regu- 
Jarly in The Saturday Evening Post. Cohen believes in the copy- 


%f book maxim, and practices it. 


The famous Southern writer was lunching with a small group 
of Denver writing men the other day when the conversation 
turned to the intriguing question of how soon a struggling writer 
should be able to determine whether it would not be more profit- 
able for him to leave off attempting to write and go into some 
lucrative pursuit, such as ditch-digging. 

When the question was put to Cohen he fixed a whimsical 
smile upon Courtney Riley Cooper, who was his host, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Well, Coop, I don’t know about your case, but I wrote 
143 stories before I ever sold one.’’ 

Exclamations of astonishment and incredulity were in order. 

“*Ves,’’ Cohen added, ‘‘I had a hunch that if I kept at it long 
enough I’d learn the trick, and I’m not sorry now that I didn’t 
sell sooner.’ 

“Tf you had stopped with your tenth or twelfth rejection, as 
most novices do, you wouldn’t be nicking The Saturday Evening 
Post for $1000 every time you sell them a story,’’ Cooper observed. 

“That’s right,’’ assented Cohen. ‘‘You’ve touched on the 
,} trouble with most beginners; they get discouraged too easily. 
They aren’t willing to pay the price demanded for suecess, and 
they lack faith in themselves. If more people had the persistence 
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to write 150 stories before selling one, the writers who are making 
the big magazines today would have greater competition than 
they have. 

‘‘T have known many beginners with ability who failed to 
make the grade as story-writers because they quit after the fourth 
or fifth rejection. Every story ought to teach the writer some 
point about his business, and there are more than four or five 
points to fiction-writing. For that reason alone, no writer ought 
to be discouraged if the fourth or fifth yarn doesn’t sell. 

‘“Of course, some persons might grind out a thousand stories 
and never acquire the faculty of writing fiction. We'll grant, of 
course, that one must have those qualites of imagination, percep. 
tion, and appreciation of literary values without which fiction ean. 
not be produced. But no one can find out whether he possesses 
these qualites in four or five, or even a dozen sporadic attempts at 
writing. You’ve got to keep at it steadily—keep grinding them 
out, never minding if they come back.’’ 

Cohen’s experience emphasizes the truth that writing is a 
eraft, and one which, like every other craft, requires time to 
master. Just stop to consider what it means to write 143 stories! 


If Cohen turned out a story a week, it would mean that he spent} 


nearly three years regularly typing out unsalable varns. Enough 
apparently fruitless labor to discourage any save a man who had 
faith in his ability and who valued the prize highly enough to 
pay for it with incessant drudgery. 

If Cohen were the only successful writer who did not give up 
at the first rebuff—but he is not. His history, with variations, 
has been duplicated in the early career of the majority of big 
writers of today. 

A few authors seem to have received the story-teller’s in- 
heritance full-fashioned at birth, but the great mass of successful 
fiction has not been produced by them. Most writers, like Cohen, 
achieve success only after scores of their stories have gone the 
rounds of editors and eventually landed in the waste-basket. Per- 
sistence is the principal equation in the formula for success in 
story-writing. 

Not only was Cohen persistent in his efforts to learn to write, 
he was equally persistent when he had written in learning where 
to sell his stories. For years he studied the magazines and kept 
statistical data on the types of stories they used, when they used 
them, which variety they avoided, and which they favored. As 
he told the luncheon group: 

‘In those early days’’—Cohen is just past thirty now— 
‘‘when I was turning out copy for the waste-basket, I learned 4 
lot of tricks that have served me handsomely. My unsuccessful 
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dealings with magazines and editors then taught me what I now 
know about dealing successfully with them. 

“Before I began writing under contract, I used to send my 
yarns out to this editor and that, and I finally worked up to a 
batting average of 85 per cent. In other words, I was able to sell 
this percentage of my tales practically the first time out. I was 
able to do this simply because I knew the market. 

‘“‘T studied the magazines,’’ he explained, ‘‘and figured out 
their requirements. That’s half the game. It’s the business end 
of the enterprise. If a writer wants to be successful, he can’t 
afford to neglect the business phase of his profession. Magazine 
editors have their idiosynerasies and prejudices, and the writer 
must know what they are. 

“If I write a story in which a woman deceives her husband, 
I know there are certain editors who don’t like women who de- 
ceive their husbands, and I know they won’t buy that story. 
Knowing who these editors are saves me a lot of postage. 

‘You might think it takes personal acquaintance with editors 
to learn their likes and dislikes, but it doesn’t. I gained most of 
my information by studying their magazines. 

‘“‘Next to knowing an editor’s prejudices, it is important to 
know what types of stories magazines run. Out of ten stories 
appearing in any magazine, a certain proportion will be, say, 


Bound Volumes Almost Exhausted 


A few bound volumes of The Student-Writer for the years 1919 
and 1920 are available. These, while they last, will be sent postpaid 
for $2.00 each. 

The years 1917 and 1918 have been partly exhausted and cannot be 
supplied in bound volumes or complete sets. 

Scattered numbers for these years will be mailed to any address 
for 5 cents each, or twelve numbers for 50 cents. (Excess payment 
will be credited on advance subscription.) 

The articles published in The Student-Writer during the year 1916 
have been republished in book form under the title of “Helps For 
Student-Writers.” Price, $1.00. (See combination offers including 
Handy Market List.) 

CONTENTS OF AVAILABLE BOUND VOLUMES 

1919: Desire as a Story Factor.—Novelty in Poetic Diction.—Plot 
Analysis Through Classification—Reading for Writers.—Fictional 
Forms (Illustrated).—The Ring of Truth.—Questions the Critic Does 
Not Like to Answer.—A Link in the Chain.—The Writer’s Forum.— 
Some Ups and Downs of Authorship.—A_ Criticism by William Dudley 
Pelley.—Out of the Mouths of Babes.—The Writer’s Entrance Fee.— 
Hale’s Rules for Writing. Price, $2.00 


1920: The Case of Ben Ames Williams (A Study in Determination.) 
—Breaking Rules.—A Vocabulary Hint.—The Two Hundredth Submis- 
sicn.—Building the Novelette.—Eight Factors of Literary Success.— 
“Twice-Told Tales.’’—The Sham Market.—Depicting the Obvious.—Sink 
or Swim.—An Editorial Symposium.—Some Qualifications for Author- 
ship.—Critical Fragments.—Introducing the Story.—Movement Versus 
Action.—Adapting for Plays and Photoplays.—Bait for Authors.—Under 
Compulsion. Price, $2.00 
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Western stories. Another proportion will be stories of business 
life. Some magazines lean almost exclusively to one kind of story, 
others try to strike a balance. The more the writer knows about 
the requirements of magazines, the more successfully he can plan 
his work and pick his markets.’’ 

Today Octavus Roy Cohen probably carries around in his 
head as much knowledge of the fiction market as any story-writer, 
Many writers neglect the mundane side of their calling; but 
Cohen’s experience ought to teach them that attention to the mar. 
keting feature pays—that and persistence. 


CREATE A CHARACTER, SAYS WILEY 


ILY attenshun! 
‘*Lady Lueck, is you with me now!”’ 

Ilugh Wiley, originator of ‘‘Wildeat,’’ the popular 
series of negro stories running through The Saturday Evening 
Post, declared in a recent discussion with others of the writing 
fraternity that ‘‘Creation of a character is the most successful 
plan in short-story writing. 

“‘Onee this character is established,’’ he said, ‘‘the author 
may continue with any number of tales narrating his adventures, 
When the public becomes interested in a character in fiction, it is 
always anxious to read more about him. 

‘Where did I get the idea of Wildeat? I didn’t get the idea— 
I knew him. 

‘“*You know my home is in Savannah, Ga. Well, Wildcat is 
a character down there. I had thought of working him into a 
story for some time, but it was not until I came home from France 
after the war that I tackled it. In France I had been around some 
negro labor battalions, and picked up some good material from 
them. In my stories I just combined Wildeat and the labor bat- 
talion stuff.’’ 

Wiley broke into the magazine field in 1912 while a reporter 
on the staff of the New York World. Tle first attracted note 
through his tales of the South and particularly of the Mississippi 
river. Then came a series of Chinatown stories, in which he dis- 
played an unsurpassed knowledge of the ways of the Celestial. 


“The run of popularity with stories is strange,’’ Wiley said} 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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“Take those Chinese yarns. They went big for a while, and then 
[took up the negro stories. Lately 1 turned out two more of the 
Chinese stories, only to find that the magazine publishers could 
use no more of them. 

‘‘Dramatization is the big thing now,’’ he continued. ‘‘That’s 
where the money is. The picture rights on a successful story quite 
frequently bring in ten times as much as the story itself. You 
know we all are mercenary to a certain extent.”’ 

Wiley spent several weeks during the early part of this sum- 
mer in Southern California supervising the dramatization and 
filming of ‘‘ Wildeat’’ and his mascot goat, ‘‘Lily.”’ 


CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 
Fragment 26. 
REQUENTLY the critic is asked whether it is not wise to 
submit literary material to editors through an agent. The 
question is answered by W. Adolphe Roberts, formerly editor 
of Ainslee’s Magazine, in an article in The Writers’ Monthly of 
Springfield, Mass., for February. Mr. Roberts observes: 

‘““A constant stream of manuscripts from agents pours 
through a magazine office. Theoretically, each one of these is not 
only of the possible kind, but it has been selected to meet the special 
demands of the editor. In practice, the average of availability is 
low. Agents appear to concentrate on the work of authors already 
well known and that of a few newcomers whom they plan to boost 
into fame. Their course is logical enough, because in that direction 
lie high prices and high commissions. They are traveling salesmen 


CARBON PAPER—FINE QUALITY 


Keep carbon copies of all manuscripts intrusted to the mails. The Student- 
Writer workshop can supply you with a superior grade of black carbon paper 
at the following prices, postage paid: One dozen sheets, 75 cents; twenty-five 
sheets, $1.25; fifty sheets, $2.00; one hundred sheets, $3.75. Address, 1835 Champa 
Street, Denver, Colo. 


The low price of this Indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
= — the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssued. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


STUDENT WRITER'S HANDY MARKET LIST 25 Conte 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 
Given Free With 

1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ .50 
8 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at...........eeeeeeee+ 1.00 
1 copy of ‘Helps for Student-Writers,” 1 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at... ne ae 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1. 15 
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for their stars, and get results. The general run of their manu. 
scripts, however, are merely kept circulating. Some of them are | 
bound to sell, if not at the first place to which they go, then at the 
tenth, or the twenty-fifth. 

** All agents are not equally mechanical in their handling of 
stories by obscure writers, though probably all could improve their 
methods. They serve no good purpose by deluging an editor with 
manuscripts he is unlikely to buy. On the other hand, an agent is 
invaluable when one is in a hurry to find a story of a given type, 
Nor could he be dispensed with when one wishes to buy the work 
of foreign authors or of recognized American authors living outside 
of New York.”’ 

Every editor and experienced author knows these statements 
to be true. So if you are not a ‘‘recognized’’ author, and if you} 4 
have no reason to suppose the agent is ‘‘planning to boost you into} 4 
fame,’’ your best bet is to submit your stories directly and in per-§ 200 ( 
son to the editor. Sometimes a bit of interest manifested in a per. 
sonal letter from some editor may be nursed along by you into ree 
ognition and success, when the opportunity would have been over 
looked by the agent. 


Fragment 27. 
RE you, perchance, one who fails to make the progress of 
which you are capable in literary work because you follow no 
definite working plan? Many students accomplish little be, 
cause they are impelled only by a vague desire to do some work in 
the indefinite future. Other interests have a way of interfering and 
blocking the performance of their good intentions. 
The only sure way to accomplish results in any line is to fiy 
upon a definite time for working and then work accordingly. Givt 
heed to the words of a great writer on this subject. Victor Hugg 
must have known from experience the pitfalls of literary workers 
for he said: 
“He who every morning plans the transactions of the day and 
follows out that plan carries a thread that will guide him througl 
the labyrinth of the most busy life. The orderly arrangement of hi 


time is like a ray of light which darts itself through his occupations. 
But where no plan is laid, where the disposal of time is surrenderedf 

merely to the chance of incidents, chaos will soon reign.” : 

25 CENTS EACH FOR COPIES OF THE STUDENT-WRITER ‘ 

To complete our files we need copies of the following issues of The Student 0 


Writer: February, 1917; October, 1918, and January, 1919, 
Write your name and address plainly on envelope in which you mail am 


8 
of these issues, and payment will follow by return mail. If you desire th c 
Handy Market List, Subscription, or other credit, specify so, otherwise pay 
ment will be made by stamps or coin. 
Address THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Fragment 28. 


Bray HOLD myself up as a horrible example of a writing drudge,” 
a Pe said I‘annie Hurst, in a recent interview. “I think nothing of 


sitting five or six hours over a phrase. It generally takes me 
ji about six hours a day for three or four weeks to write a short-story. 
Ing Off) write about ten short-stories a year, and | think I am somewhat of 
ve their aprolific writer. After working so hard, | am always amused when 
or With} someone says to me, ‘I saw your little piece in the magazine and I 

gent enjoyed it enormously.’ 
ps. “I am rather wary of the word inspiration. [ortunately, I 
outa have never quite got its meaning. There are times when I might 
not know which way I’m going in my stories, but still I somehow 


work them out.” 
tements 


if you], MANILA MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, unprinted, two sizes, No. 
‘ou into}! and No. 11, for sending and return. by parce] post as follows: 50 (25 of each 
size) for $1.00; 100 (50 of each size) for $1.50; 150 (75 of each size) for $2.00; 
In per-§ 200 (100 of each size) for $2.50. Address The Student-Writer. 
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The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 


ress of of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 

llow no quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

ittle be: Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 

rork in are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum hag been paid. 

W r It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 

ing and time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 

s to beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 

‘ : ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Give Write for details. 
r Huge Another Form of Story- Writing Course 


vorkers 
The most convenient method of obtaining a course of instruction from 
the Student-Writer staff is to make an advance deposit covering a series 


lay am of criticisms. Substantial discounts from the regular rates are offered 
through under this plan, as follows: 
t of hi A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
pations; $15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 

d fl 25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 
endere For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 


5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 
R These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10.000 words 
Student or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 
Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
= writer to take a liberal course In fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 
4,000 WOFGS OF 1ESB.... 
5,000 words OF 4,00 Vol 
10,000 words OF 1688.......cccscccsccces 00 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 4.00 
(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 7 


time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted a. 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) i 
See also discounts for advance deposits offered on page 5. ; f 
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THE LITERARY REVISION SERVICE of The Student-Writer Workshop thé 


never fails to give satisfaction. One letter received says: ‘I have been grop- the 


ing for words all morning to try to tell you how much I appreciated the work 


you put on my two pieces. I don’t know of anything that is more encouraging} see 
and stimulating to a beginner. I spent last evening studying your corrections. rid 


Certainly you have a very generous attitude toward the beginner, who must be 


Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 


exasperatina. I am sure you are patience itself, and I am very grateful.” wh 
PROSE LITERARY REVISION. VERSE CRITICISM RATES fl 
With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 | 99 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00p |!) 
Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.50 aa 
Long manuscripts subject to estimate. Additional lines, each.........+.005 J 
VERSE TYPING. the 


PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 che 


All Fees Payable In Advance. of 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism} se] 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. the 
The Student-Writer Workshop, " 
1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. ph 
zin 
An Indispensable Text-Book sid 
e 
Helps For Student- Writers thr 
By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 Ta 
The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, spe 


characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 


books. the 
Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style.—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— fre 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of ai 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive pas 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.— Word act 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law occ 


of Rhythmic Development.—“He Said” and “She Said.’”—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 18385 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


